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Holiday Greetings! 


W: would like to devote this space, this issue, to the send- 
ing of a holiday greeting to all readers of THe QUILL, particu- 
larly those readers and members of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, who are in the armed forces or 
serving the nation in some civilian capacity far from their own 
homes—or on the home front itself. 

We want to tell you that we are thinking of you especially 
at this season of the year, for it is at Christmas, as at no other 
time, that your thoughts turn back to other years—years of 
peace, of comfort and of happiness. 

You will be thinking, no doubt, of the folks back home—back 
home in some small Main Street city or town in Ohio, Indiana, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Louisiana, Virginia or any one 
of the other states. Christmas has always meant so much in 
small-town America, perhaps as it never can in metropolitan 
centers. 

You will be thinking, too, no doubt, of the holiday parties at 
the fraternity house before you all left for home and the hol- 
idays—of the parties that awaited you there as friends of high 
school days returned from various schools or jobs in distant 
cities to celebrate Christmas in the “old home town.” 

Some of you, who had graduated and gone on into profes- 
sional journalistic or other jobs, will be thinking of the holiday 
fever that suddenly descended on the office or the shop. And 
those of you who had established homes of your own will be 
missing those homes and the loved ones there plenty right now. 


Au of that is a part—and perhaps the biggest part—of what 
you are fighting for. Those of us back here realize that—realize 
that what you are doing concerns our happiness just as much 
as it does yours. We feel an obligation and a debt that perhaps 
you do not expect or want us to feel—one that we can never 
repay. 

tae that we are trying to do the best we can back here 
on the home front—that not all of those left behind are trying 
to make every dollar they can, to take every advantage they 
can of your absence. 

Know that no matter how much of a mess Congress seems 
to be making at times; that no matter how angry the pulling 
and tugging of management and labor may make you now 
and then; or that chiseling, black markets and other shenanni- 
gans may disgust you; that somehow things WILL work out, 
that there will still be decency, honesty and bed rock for you 
to come back to and to help build upon for the future. 


We are thinking, too, at this time, of homes into which THE 
QuiLt has gone in years past—homes that have gold stars in 
the window instead of blue, for journalism and Sigma Delta 
Chi have had their losses in these past months. 

You and those of us back home awaiting your return will 
have to carry on for them, to try to accomplish the things they 
would have wanted to have done—to have helped make better 
newspapers and magazine and trade journals and house organs 


—better schools and departments of journalism—so that jour- 
nalism could play a real part in the building of the future. 


Tus seems also like an appropriate time to report to you on 
THE Quit, which, we gather from letters from many fields, is 
serving in its small way as a link between you and your school, 
you and your job, you and the profession you were practicing 
or expect to practice in the days ahead. 

As you may have noticed, color has been resumed on the 
cover after an absence of one issue. The return of color is due 
to the fact James Wright Brown and Editor & Publisher have 
placed a schedule of two-color advertisements with us which 
enabled the return of editorial color. 

This month we have returned to a 20-page issue, due to the 
presence of a full page ad from the National Bank of Detroit 
which came to THE QuILL through J. L. S. Scrymgeour, of De- 
troit, who is keenly interested in the magazine and in Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


We believe you fellows out there on the firing line and also 
those of you here at home who may be following these lines, 
will be interested in what he had to say in the letter which 
accompanied the plate for the ad: 

“Dear RLP,” he began. “Herewith insertion order for a 
page for the National Bank of Detroit advertisement. 

“I told them that I could see no immediate direct benefit to 
the bank in using THe Qum., but that I never recommended 
any publication with more sincerity and conviction. 

“Simply, I said, ‘American journalism is the best in the world 
and certainly the best example of a really free press; SDX has 
contributed mightily to this, THe Quit has been a major factor 
in building and maintaining the highest traditions of honest and 
able journalism; SDX is the Reserve City Bankers Association 
of journalism, and if the press remains free, so will the banks 
and other established institutions.’ 

“We are, as you know, pretty cautious in spending advertis- 
ing money. We are not in the higher tax brackets nor are we 
given special dispensation for advertising. So that we must buy 
on the basis of value. 

“It seems to me that those who have been privileged to re- 
main in SDX after leaving journalism for more remunerative 
work, owe a much greater obligation than those who could just 
as easily have done so but prefer to remain in newspaper work. 
I felt a sort of glow when I took a life membership which turned 
into a sense of shame when I read of one of the fellows in the 
service sending along his fees from his little pay. 

“Surely, hundreds situated as I, who have some control or 
influence over advertising expenditures, could, with half an 
effort, get some advertising, especially considering how adver- 
tising is being placed today. 

“I repeat, I never made a recommendation with greater sin- 
cerity and conviction. It is a great paper, doing a great job, and 
it is entitled to advertising support on the basis of value, and 
of a free press and the national good. Some of our fellows have 
already given their lives for just that.” 


[Concluded on page 8 | 
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Newspapers 
and the Negro 


By VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Editor, the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


‘im PRESS of the United States has 
a real responsibility in these days of in- 
terracial tension. 

I shall seek to indicate some of the 
ways in which it seems to me that news- 
papers can help promote good will and 
understanding between the races, and 
thus aid the nation toward victory, as 
well as toward a more harmonious and 
prosperous postwar world. 

A certain amount of interracial fric 
tion, and even violence, in parts of the 
country is to be expected during this 
war, given the slogans of this global 
conflict and the emphasis placed by 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill upon 
the “four freedoms.” 

There were serious riots in the first 
World War, and their recurrence is not 
surprising. But those of us who edit 
newspapers can do our bit toward 
smoothing the points of friction, if we 
try to grasp the viewpoint of the think- 
ing Negro, and seek to print the news 
about his race in an understanding and 
objective manner. 


Perruaps the first thing we should do 
is to put ourselves in the place of the 
Negro reader of our newspaper, and at- 
tempt to appreciate his reactions to the 
handling of Negro news. 

My own paper has transgressed at times 
by providing inadequate handling, and 


I am not trying to pose as an example 
to anybody, but there are certain con 
siderations which do occur to me as being 
perhaps somewhat helpful for those who 
may not have had this problem before 
them so constantly and in such acute 
form. 

The first point which seems worthy 
of emphasis is the necessity for playing 
up the worthwhile achievements of the 
Negro citizens of the community and 
state, rather than their derelictions. 

Too many of us newspapermen think 
of our colored friends largely in terms 
of their police court performances, their 
crap-shooting proclivities and their vir 
tuosity with the razor. We stress this 
side of the race and forget that there 
is another, and a more important side. 


THosE of us who follow the New York 
press (and who doesn’t?) are aware that 
even in Gotham there are great news 
papers which failed notably before the 
recent Harlem disorders to give their 
readers the proper perspective on New 
York City crime. 

In fact, a prominent Southern Negro, 
whose judgment I respect highly, said 
some months before the outbreaks in 
Harlem: “I have never seen anything 
that was so subversive, so ridiculous and 
so damaging as the smear campaign— 
the artificially created and manufactured 





of the Bulletin. 


mittees and organizations. 





Ar a time when racial problems, controversies and actual 
conflict present a dangerous situation to the future of the nation, 
The Quill is glad to present this discussion of the press and the 
Negro by a distinguished Southern writer and editor, Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch and author of 
“Below the Potomac: A Book About the New South,” which 
Gerald Johnson, of the Baltimore Sun, termed “the steadiest, 
sanest and best balanced book on the modern South.” 

The article appeared originally in the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors and appears here through 
the courtesy of Mr. Dabney and Mrs. Alice Fox Pitts, editor 


Mr. Dabney, a graduate of the University of Virginia, where 
his father was a faculty member for 49 years, began his news- 
paper career in 1922 as a reporter on the Richmond News 
Leader. He remained there until 1928 when he moved to the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, of which he has been editor since 
1936. He is a regular contributor to the New York Times, na- 
tional magazines and a member of civic and educational com- 
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campaign—that was carried on by the 
New York papers about crime in Hat 
lem.” 

There were exceptions, but the ove! 
all record of the New York press left 
something to be desired. Southern news 
papers have their own shortcomings to 
answer for, but this distinguished colored 
leader said he had never seen or heard 
of anything like it in the Southern press, 
except in Atlanta in 1906, when a news 
paper’s incendiary stories and editorials 
brought on the great Atlanta riot of 
that year. 


Ir is obviously bad to give a play to 
Negro crime, putting the race angle into 
the headlines, while completely ignoring, 
let us say, an exhibition of paintings by 
Negro artists. The reader gains the im 
pression that the race produces only may 
hem and murder, and learns little o1 
nothing of its important cultural contri 
butions. 

The intelligent Negro also likes to see 
some notice given in the press to the 
part his race is playing in the war. If 
the white papers can’t chronicle all the 
operations of Negro units overseas, as 
staff correspondents of Negro papers are 
doing, they can publish accounts of the 
more noteworthy feats of colored fighting 
men—such as Dorie Miller, the mess 
boy who grabbed a machine gun at Pear] 
Harbor, and won the Navy Cross for 
heroism. 

The role of Negro men and women in 
the war effort is described regularly by 
such Southern papers as the Mobile, 
Ala., Register, and the Shelby, N. C 
Star. It gives Negro readers the feeling 
that their work in defense of democracy 
is appreciated. 


One of the prime headaches of many 
Southern newspapers, and of Northern 
ones as well, is to be found in the use 
of the titles “Mr.,” “Mrs.,”’ and “Miss” 
where colored people are concerned 
While “Professor” and “Doctor” are not 
considered serious problems, ‘“Mr.,” 
“Mrs.,” and “Miss” often cause heavy 
head-scratching on the part of editors 
The simplest and best rule would seem 
to be that these titles ought to be ac 


[Concluded on page 14] 
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If You Look Into the Neighborhood Press, You’ll Find 





Leo A. Lerner 


"You don’t need a million circulation to sell a 
used clothes wringer!” 


Ay Austrian officer was talking with 
a captured Serbian peasant. The officer 
said, “Why do you fight us. . . peaceful 
people?” “We fight for bread,” said the 
peasant. “Why do you fight us?” “We 
fight for honor,” said the officer. “It is 
odd,” said the peasant, “that each of us 
fights for that which he does not have.” 

I am a neighborhood peasant of Chicago 
who fights for bread and an occasional 
sweet roll and edits a semi-weekly news- 
paper with the provincial name of the 
Lincoln-Belmont Booster. The Lincoln- 
Belmont Booster has a funny name. It 
does not call itself the world’s greatest 
newspaper. The big shots in the adver- 
tising agencies downtown hold their 
noses and say “they never heard of it.” 
It doesn’t belong to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. It doesn’t enjoy the wires 
of the Associated Press any more than 
Thurman Arnold does. It doesn't belong 
to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The people who come into the office 
call it “that little paper that comes out 
around here”; but they usually say it 
affectionately and they usually leave 70 
cents for a want-ad or five cents for a 
paper. There are about 35 “little 
papers” in the metropolitan area in Chi- 
cago. They are usually built around in- 
tegrated communities with a retail busi- 
ness center. They used to be distributed 
free, but are now gradually reducing free 
distribution. They have from 7,000 to 50,- 
000 circulation and run from 4 to 32 
pages. Total circulation in the metro- 
politan area exceeds 600,000. The total 
business volume in 1941 was estimated 
at more than $1,500,000. 


SrveraAL years ago we made a survey 
to learn how many people were reading, 


regularly, each daily newspaper, the 
Downtown Shopping News and the 
Booster. We found 91% per cent of a 


community of 200,000 people said they 
read the Booster regularly. The next 
paper, a daily, had less than 45 per cent 


Little Newspapers 
With Big Jobs to Do 


By LEO A. LERNER 


reading it regularly, and so on down 
to 20 per cent. The most significant part 
of that survey was the revelation that 
nearly 10 per cent of the families read 
no other paper but the Booster. The 
others overlapped with other publica- 
tions but that 10 per cent concerned me 
most. They relied on us entirely for in- 
formation and public interpretation .. . 
a sober, challenging fact .. . a sock on 
the chin. I figured after that to address 
the paper te that 10 per cent and the 
other 90 per cent of my readers would 
get more out of it, too. 

We just didn’t think up neighborhood 
newspapers and force them on the public. 
They grew because there was a need for 
them. They justify themselves, econom- 
ically and socially. You don’t need a 
million circulation to sell a used clothes 
wringer! 

We have several kinds of advertisers. 
One is the man who advertises the fact 
that he is in some social enterprise. He 
collects money for the U.S.O. He organ- 
izes people for a physical fitness pro- 
gram or a square-dancing club for worn- 
out jitterbugs who have slipped out of 
the groove. He is in many other enter- 
prises .. . charitable, civic, church, fra- 
ternal, educational, political. There is no 
place this man can go, except to us, to 
get attention for his little enterprise. It 
has to do with his living standards and 
conditions. It has to do with his happi- 
ness. He must successfully gather other 
people to him to develop these interests 
and activities. The tailor who is learn- 
ing to extinguish an incendiary bomb is 
our hero. 

The Booster was responsible for pro- 
moting a share-your-car club just one 
month after Pearl Harbor. The Booster 


started “quiet please” to enable war 
workers to sleep. The Booster started 
a job clinic to help employers get skilled 
help in time of war. The Army needs 
radios, the Booster collects them. We 
needed a new library, the Booster got 
one, etc. 


In our neighborhood there were nests of 
dangerous subversives. We had an even 
greater task after Pearl Harbor—because 
we try to be a paper that talks with 
people, not down to them from a cuckoo 
cupola. 

We found they didn’t understand the 
war or the need for defining the war 
by thinking about the peace. They were 
resentful and uncooperative. 

“Democracy,” says Sam Grafton, “is 
a lovely lady who needs no unwilling 
suitors.” But with our people 65 per 
cent German, its always leap year and 
Sadie Hawkins day. We feel obliged to 
pursue the unwilling on behalf of de- 
mocracy, the lovely lady who needs 
plenty of helpers. So our paper tries to 
act as lie detector, and ration explainer, 
mother-with-sons-in-the-service soother, 
and a loud shouter of the names of those 
serving as soldiers and sailors and war 
workers. 

I make block morale speeches and at- 
tend induction breakfasts. I presided at 
graduations of air raid wardens. I quote 
the inscription on the Statue of Liberty 
and Walt Whitman’s “Ode on Democ- 
racy.” My staff participates in all phases 
of war activity. All this proves we've 
done a good job of convincing ourselves. 
We believe you have to believe a thing 
yourself before you can sell it to any- 
body else. 

[Concluded on page 18) 





war journalism. 


managing editor in 1928. 


of 219,000. 





Here S a down-to-earth discussion of neighborhood news- 
papers which we believe will be interesting to anyone, in the 
armed forces or out, who may be pondering his place in post- 


Leo A. Lerner is a native of Chicago and a graduate of 
Northwestern University where he was night editor of the Daily 
Northwestern for two years and its drama editor for a like 
period. He was editor of the Morton Grove (Ill.) News in 1925: 
drama editor of the North Side Sunday Citizen in 1926; joined 
the Lincoln-Belmont Booster (Chicago) in 1927 and became its 


On Feb. 10, 1943, he and a business partner, A. O. Caplan, 
in a merger of interests, took over the management of the 
Meyers Newspapers and the W. L. Johnson Publishing Co., mak- 
ing a total of 16 community newspapers with a total circulation 
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How an Unique Public Relations Problem 
Indian Braves in Khaki 


Donned Tribal Garb 
To Calm Fears of Public 


By SERGT. DON ROBINSON 


One of the most unique problems 
in public relations that ever faced an 
Army Public Relations Office staff arose 
some months ago in the 45th Division. 

This division contains many hundreds 
of Indians from more than 50 tribes. 
When we moved to camp, we found that 
news of our coming had preceded us. 
The people thereabouts were unfamiliar 
with Southwestern Indians and actually 
were afraid of them. 

So fearful were they that soon after 
our arrival a persistent rumor arose that 
some peaceable citizen had been scalped 
by an Indian when he refused to stand at 
attention with his hat over his heart 
while a juke box played “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas”! 

This preposterous fantasy was believed 
by thousands of people! 

It became the job of the Public Rela- 
tions Office to familiarize the populace 
around the camp with the Indians, who, 
in case you haven’t heard, are normal, 
intelligent citizens, mostly with good 
educations, and above-average incomes 
in civil life. 


Into conference went Maj. Lee F. 
Gilstrap, public relations and _ special 
services officer, Sergt. Arnold Woodall 
and I. Woodall is an Oklahoma man, part 


Cherokee, whose hobby is Indian lore. 
We evolved a plan. 

Woodall organized a troupe of Indian 
dancers, who sent back to their homes 
for costumes and worked long hours to 
make more costumes. They rehearsed, 
punishing march-worn feet. 

Within a few weeks, the All-Soldier 
Indian Dance Team was ready to accept 
engagements. There were a few engage- 
ments at first, offered by courageous 
persons after our assurance that adequate 
military police protection would be pro- 
vided in case the war dances inspired our 
braves. 

Then the Boy Scouts got wind of the 
existence of the organization. The boys 
weren't awed. They learned the dances 
from the Indians and then danced with 
them. Taking a tip from the youngsters, 
the oldsters gradually accepted the In- 
dians. 


Now our Indians in khaki are not 
feared, they’re sought after. Already they 
have danced before more than 300,000 
persons, broadcast over a national net 
work, and sold many thousands of dollars 
worth of bonds in rallies. 

The Public Relations Office publicized 
the Indians, both locally and nationally. 
Stories and pictures appeared each time 





Pvts. Joe Colaque, left, Klamath, and Delphine Quintana, Cochiti, perform the beautiful 


—Photos by Sergt. George Tapscott 


Eagle Dance in costumes 45th Division Indians made during their off-duty hours. 
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Was Solved: 





During his boyhood 


in Oregon with the 
Klamath tribe, Pvt. Joe Colaque, above, 
learned the hoop dance from his grandfather. 
This shows him dancing it for a troop of 
Boy Scouts, one of many engagements. 


the Indians danced. The Christian Science 
Monitor printed an 8-column layout of 
pictures and a long story. A national 


picture magazine devoted four 


pages 
to telling their story. Nobody around 
here is afraid of Indians now. 


The object of this campaign, as_ is 
readily apparent, was not aimless grab 
bing of newspaper space. Publicity, as 
such, was a by-product, although the 
newspapers and magazines had access to 
many interesting stories as a result of 
the campaign. 


Turre's a lot more to Army Publi 
Relations than just turning the crank 
on a mimeograph machine, as this ex 
perience of the 45th Division’s P.R.O 
indicates. 

Rarely is a campaign aimless. A story, 
with pictures, was prepared in this office 
dealing with conservation of 
tires, and fuel. 

The Army, the story pointed out, is 
not squandering the materials the civil 
ians are saving. Instead, we pointed out 
that civilians can learn to save their 
own vehicles and fuel by following and 
adapting Army maintenance methods to 
their own cars. 

The final picture in the series showed 
a driver who had passed all inspections 
leaving the fort with a pass given him 
as a reward for carefully conserving 
government motor property. The civil 
ian’s reward, it was shown, is longer life 
for his car and tires and more mileage 
from his rationed gasoline. 


vehicles, 


Many supposedly aimless stories are 
released. They are usually boxes, writ 
ten because reporters who call at the 
fort request them. 

They do help the Army indirectly, if 
slightly. The boys, for one thing, get a 








lift out of seeing their names in the 
papers. More generally, they give civil- 
ians a little insight into the lighter side 
of the Army and shows the healthy, if 
somewhat juvenile, humor prevalent in 
the Army. 

If the reporters want ‘em, we produce 
em. 

In fact, a big part of the job is help- 
ing reporters and photographers get what 
they want. The average newspaperman 
is no more capable of covering the Army 
unaided than he is of accurately describ- 
ing a delicate surgical operation he has 
seen. Sometimes, though, a public rela- 
tions man learns about the Army from 
reporters. 


Tuis office assisted Mr. Alden P. 
Armagnac of Popular Science in prepar- 
ing a feature article on signal pyrotech- 
nics. So thorough did Mr. Armagnac go 
into the matter that the resulting article 
proved very informative to those who 
helped him prepare the story. 
Another side of Army Public Relations 
is providing the men with news about 
themselves. Most of the time since Sep- 
tember, 1941, this office has published an 
enlisted men’s newspaper. These news- 
papers make an organization more co- 





‘Ton interesting article by Sergt.. Don 
Robinson. editor of the 45th Division News, 
was scheduled to run several months ago. 
Then The Quill suddenly went to bi-monthly 
instead of monthly publication. The article, 
already in type. was held over. It was 
scheduled again for the Sept.-Oct. issue, 
then came Sergt. Robinson's article telling 
how the staff of the 45th Division News pub- 
lished the first American newspaper on Axis 
soil—Sicily. That was too timely to keep— 
so into the magazine it went, holding up 
the Indian article again. 

But Sergt. Robinson's article on the Indian 
dancers of the 45th Division was and is 
too good to let go to waste. So we decided 
to bring it to you this issue, even though 
its locale and action preceded the 45th’s 
movement overseas and its participation 
in the historic events that have followed. 

Sergt. Robinson left the staff of the Daily 
Ckiahoman and Times, Oklahoma City, to 
join the armed forces. He previously had 
worked on the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sen- 
tinel and the Albuquerque Tribune. 





hesive and improve spirit. In this paper, 
the officers take a back seat. The paper 
is always by, for and about enlisted men. 

Sometimes the stories are just stories, 


telling something or other about the 
division or organizations within the divi- 
sion. These stories have a purpose, too. 


Nor long ago, some soldier wrote a 
reply to the common supposition that 
soldiers lounging on a street corner 
were sure signs that morale was going 
all to hang. He deplored the idea that 
morale hinged on how many dances were 
held. 

“You’re not talking about morale,” 
he chided the worried civilians. “You're 
talking about entertainment.” 

He went on to describe the feeling of 
pride a man has in belonging to a good 
outfit and properly described that as 
morale. Another thing that improves 
morale is for the soldier’s outfit to be 
well known, or even famous. That’s why 
it’s worth while to have an organization’s 
name appear in print. It increases a 
soldier’s pride in his outfit. 

Whether it’s a matter of sending Pvt. 
Joe Yardbird’s promotion to Coporal to 
the Yale (Okla.) Record, or helping Life 
snare a few choice pictures, Army Pub 
lic Relations can be worth while. 

And sometimes, as in the case of our 
“blood thirsty” Indians, Army Public Re- 
lations can be downright necessary! 


Let’s Look at the Record — 


Aever you have written a number 
of manuscripts, you will find it impossible 
to keep track of your output just by mem- 
ory and you will be forced into making 
some kind of written records. If you 
see the possibilities in your records and 
grow to depend upon them for informa- 
tion, ideas and marketing data, you will 
be glad to make them instead of think- 
ing of the time as wasted and the task 
as an unpleasant chore. 

Here is the easy, cheap and quick sys- 
tern which I feel is paying me well for 
keeping it going. It is based on a record 
book, small cards and lists I draw up on 
days when writing is not coming too 
easily. 

In the record book, which a friend gave 
me long ago, I've numbered the lines 
consecutively. When I complete a script 
I write the title, word length and num- 
ber of illustrations on the next line. On 
cards which I buy in the five-and-ten, 
I copy the number and title, the word- 
age, number of pages, postage needed 
for mailing so I do not have to weigh 
the script every time I send it out, and 
approximate number of hours of labor 
I’ve used to obtain the data and to write 
the script. A card will look like this: 


564 Do You Resemble Hitler, Mus- 
solini or Hirohito? 1000 Words, 3 
pages, .03 postage, 16 hours, no photos 
.03 Good Housekeeping 9/22/42— 


Ir 1 know of several markets, I list 
them on the card so that I'll remember 
the script has possibilities even though 
the chances are it will not suit the edi- 
tors of Good Housekeeping. 

At a national monthly the competition 
is so keen I know that my chances of 
acceptance are the same as my chance 


By ELEANOR M. MARSHALL 


of winning the sweepstakes at bingo 
which I play about once a year. I in- 
clude the .03 before each mailing as a 
record that I've included return postage. 

When the script comes back, I find it 
makes little dent on my finer sensibili- 
ties and that I won’t feel half so sorry 
as I used to feel when I hid the script 
away in my file and tried to forget about 
it, if I have sent off several queries to 
other editors and have some favorable 
replies. 

Because of my carelessness in making 
records I accumulated plenty of scripts 
before I decided to do something about 
them. So I added another record! 

I listed up all unsold scripts leaving 
enough space between for plenty of data 
—and is that record working! Not only 





Wem is a business and, like any 
business, demands the keeping of records 
if the writer is to know where he stands. 

This article suggests a simple manner 
in which to keep and use a record of 
what an author writes—a record that 
will enable an accounting of goods re- 
maining on the shelf, of goods sold. 
Eleanor M. Marshall, the author, is 
from Hamden, Conn. She has been a 
country school teacher and a successful 
office manager, but prefers writing to 
any other career. She has sold material 
to widely varied magazines, juvenile 
publications, trade journals and news- 
papers. 





does it keep me sending out queries to 
editors who may be interested but it 
helps me produce entirely new scripts 
that somehow are related to these duds. 


Wauen a new market opens, I consult 
my list of unsold scripts in just a jiffy to 
see if it suggests anything which might 
appeal to the editor as “up his alley.” 

“New” markets to me mean only those 
I dig up from a study of Writer’s Market, 
the tips in the writers’ magazines I take, 
a hunt through magazines at the library 
or a newsstand. When I have the maga 
zine itself, I note the kind of material 
and length which is being used and keep 
to the same sort of material when I hunt 
through my scripts. 

Because that unsold list contains all 
the information and even has the queries 
already made on it and the date they 
were sent, checking it doesn’t take a 
fraction of the time I used to spend dig- 
ging through the scripts and making my- 
self retype them oftener than I do at 
present. 

I query the editor and note the date 
under each unsold script. I can include 
more than one script so that he can make 
a selection. If I find no unsold scripts 
on topics I think he might use, I concen- 
trate on other angles that seem to spring 
from the unsold script or something 
allied to it. This cuts down postage bills, 
and that’s a blessing. 


Wruen I tried to put queries on the 
back of the cards, it didn’t work very 
well. I meant to keep my scripts travel- 
ing but somehow I never did. 

But when my list of unsold scripts 
lengthens, I see now that I’m falling 


[Concluded on page 16] 
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Allergic to Awful Alliteration, Rebellious Reader 
Prays for Prompt Purge 
of Sport Scribes’ Syntax 


By JOHN A. POLLARD 


My lament is in a minor key, low 
in the register of human vexations, but 
I have to utter it. 

The sports writers, whose pages ought 
to transport civilians and military alike 
from the jarring world which is daily 
spread to our view on page one, are 
giving, in one respect, limited service. 

Instead of a moment’s release, they as 
often as not provide a moment’s retch- 
ing. It is the kind that makes you laugh 
and groan at the same time, over handy 
epithets like the “Gavle [pr. Ydve-lé| 
Gazelle.” 


Who? Gunder Hagg. As far as I’m 
aware, the really amiable fellows who 
keep us informed of the world of sports 
treasured up that gem until a New York 
reporter adorned Hagg with it in the 
week following the “swift Swede’s” de- 
feat of Greg Rice at Triborough Stadium 
on June 20. 

“Gavle Gazelle” my eye! It’s true that 
Hagg has grace and effortless speed, pre 
sumably acquired from running on 
springy beds of pine needles in the 
forests of his native Jaemtland. But my 
spies have never seen a gazelle in that 
northern province. They have seen many 
of these small, swift antelopes in Africa 
and Asia. So I make a modest proposal— 
nay, a plea—for appropriateness in the 
use of figures of speech. 

Hagg, I venture, would second the 
motion.: For he seems to be indifferent to 
applause or accolades, and to detest 
“build-up.” He runs because he enjoys 
running, he marvels that crowds turn 


out to watch him in match races, and he 
doesn’t at all regard himself—again I 
quote sports-writers’ jargon—as “Gunder 
the Wonder.” 

Neither, evidentally, does he consider 
it remarkable that he earns his living 
as a fireman (the “Flying Fireman,” our 
reporters quickly dubbed him) in Gavle. 
Other leading distance runners in Sweden 
are firefighters, including “gaunt Gun 
der’s” early idol, Henry Kaelarne. And 
in that athletic-minded country the guild 
of firemen are said to be leaders among 
sports enthusiasts. 


Wet, let’s see. Understatement and 
accuracy have never been among the 
major charms of the sports writers. The 
people of their world are heroes all, or 
giants—or bums; and they are never 
so well established with their public as 
when the reporters endow them with 
inflated titles, usually alliterative. These, 
I surmise, are calculated to catch firm 
hold and to stick in the minds of de 
votees. A few of them do. 

They are not all current, a fact which 
suggests the antiquity of the sounding 
phrase and “the mighty line” of sports 
reporting. Two decades ago Hagg’s 
record-breaking predecessor from north 
ern Europe, Paavo Nurmi, was on gaudy 
display here as the “Phantom Finn.” 
And not to go too far back, beyond the 
memory of the oldest reader, I instance 
“Gentleman Jim” Corbett. 

Several generations ago he was singled 
out among practitioners of “the manly 
art” by his relative neatness of aspect. 





and Toledo. 





Irs about time, opines John A. Pollard, that something should 
be done to alleviate the awful alliteration perpetrated by the 
personnel of the sports’ staffs of the nation’s newspapers. So, 
without intent to raise anyone's ire, he voices this appeal for 
repentance and relief from sports scribes. 

Mr. Pollard, who holds degrees from Ohio State and Yale 
Universities, finds time to write articles for various magazines, 
ranging from the New Yorker to the New England Quarterly, as 
a sideline to regular duties as a college administrative 
officer, publicity director or member of English faculties. He 
has been associated at various times with Lake Forest, Antioch 
and Russell Sage Colleges and the Universities of Buffalo 


As a member of the staff of Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., he 
has served as director or associate director of publicity on 
financial appeals for a number of schools, colleges and institu- 
tions. More recently, he has served with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Office of War Information. 
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John A. Pollard 


Raps reporters in accompanying article. 


Rare enough, in fact, and relatively ele 
gant among the members of his guild, 
Corbett survives in the gallery of sports 
partly because the reporters magnified 
his trim appearance. 


Amonc his heirs in succession to the 
heavyweight boxing title may be men 
tioned the “Manassa Mauler,” otherwise 
William Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey, 


and the “Brown Bomber,” “Sepia Smash 
er,” or “Detroit Devastator’—alias Joe 
Louis. 


These, surely, are potent variants of 
sufficiently plain names. So is ‘Fallin’ 
Phil,” the abject title which the sports 
writers tacked mercilessly upon Phil 
Scott, the Englishman who had _ such 
great difficulty in remaining vertical in 
the ring. 

In the annals of tennis of a quarte1 
of a century ago, the name of Maurice 
E. McLoughlin is still deservedly cele 
brated. He of the bullet serve and the 
smashing game was the “California 
Comet.” Among his illustrious succes 
sors, William Tatem Tilden II had a name 
that was tailor-made for the sports re 
porters, although they sometimes called 
him merely “Big Bill.” 


Nor have the celebrities of baseball, if 
less celestial than McLoughlin, been 
much less in stature as represented by 
the reporters. 

Christy Mathewson, who in_ sober 
truth was “Peerless Matty” as a man 
and as an athlete, was crowned “King 
Christy.” 

In the same vein, George Herman Ruth 
was not merely “Babe” but, more grandly, 
the “Sultan of Swat.” Mathewson is no 
more, but the Giants today have “King 
Carl” Hubbell, and in succession to Ruth 
the Yankees have “King Kong” Keller. 

Other members of what I suppose 
should be called the home-run hierarchy 
have included “Larrupin’ Lou” Gehrig, 
“Hammerin’ Hank” Greenberg, and “Jolt 
ing Joe” DiMaggio, who on one unhappy 
occasion was also the “Walloping Wop.” 








Ted Williams, greatest power hitter in 
the game during 1941 and 1942 and now, 
like DiMaggio, a member of the Army 
Air Force, never had a strong following 
among baseball fans. To have won one 
he would first have had to win the favor 
of baseball writers, whose darling he was 
not. They fobbed him off with “Ted the 
Kid” or Theodore Samuel Williams. 


Tue sports reporters, however, have 
done blithe business with baseball boys 
besides Williams. Dizzy Dean was a 
wonderful windfall for them, as was Ver- 
non (“Goofy”) Gomez. So was Frankie 
Frisch, the “Fordham Flash,” and, no less, 
“Lippy Leo” Durocher, alias, “Leo the 
Lip,” manager of Brooklyn's “beloved 
bums”—or “doleful Dodgers.” 

So “Muscles” Medwick, otherwise 
“Duck-Wucky.” So “Rowdy Richard” 
Bartell and “Fat Freddy” Fitzsimmons. 
and in my haste I must not omit 
mention of “Rapid Robert” Feller. 

Speed boys in track streak across my 
mind, too, including Jesse Owens, the 
“Ebony Express,” and “Hurryin’ Hal” 
Davis. And it was not long ago that we 
were reading about Jack Lovelock, the 
“Australian Antelope,’ who happened (I 
cite the record for later historians) to be 
an Oxford medical student from New 
Zealand. Among speed boys in swim- 
ming should be mentioned Alan Ford, 
the “Balboa Barracuda.” 

It must be said for the reporters that 
they use their alliterative art in enliven- 
ing all sports alike for us, not any one 
exclusively. You could list your own 
“luminaries.” I'll not string out my own 
unduly now. But I must glance briefly at 
football and its grandiose exploits and 


reporting, wherein loom large Harold 
(“Red”) Grange, the “Galloping Ghost”; 
the late Christian Keener Cagle, another 
“natural,” who was sometimes “Red”; 
Frank Sinkwich, the “Croatian Crusher”; 
“Slingin’ Sammy” Baugh, and “Pitchin’ 
Paul” Governali. Reading from the top 
down, there are also “Jarrin’ John” Kim- 
brough, “Terrible Tom” Harmon, and 
Albie Booth, the “Mighty Mite.” 


Anp here (just as in baseball we've 
had the “Bronx Bombers,” “Futile Phils,” 
and “Rich Red Sox”) we have had team 
titles that tick: the Chicago Bears, or 
“Monsters of the Midway,” “Ponderous 
Pachyderms,” “Bruising Bears,” or “Big 
Bad Bears”; the Washington Redskins, 
other times “Marshall’s Minions” or the 
“Routed Redskins,” as when they bowed 
to the Bears by 73 to 0 in the profes- 
sional league playoffs of 1940; and the 
“Galloping Gaels” of St. Mary’s College 
(California). 

Passing notice should be given also 
to the “Scarlet Scourge” of Ohio State, 
the “Battling Bishops” of Ohio Wesleyan, 
and (when the boys want to be nasty) 
to Princeton’s “Toothless Tigers” and 
Pittsburgh’s “Pathetic Panthers.” 

Less than inspired, I think, all these 
made-up monikers. But in my observa- 
tion the nadir was reached by the Colgate 
University publicity director who some 
years ago dubbed the Maroon football 
team the “Red Raiders of the Chenango.” 
And I have been cherishing no secret 
admiration for that Boston Herald writer 
who referred to Dartmouth’s hockey 
team, on the occasion of a visit to The 
Hub, as the Green’s “Drapery Denters,” 
Hand on the Bible: I saw it with my own 


eyes. In Shakespearean language, I felt 
“bethump’d with words.” 


HELL Lo there, “Glorious Gloria” Callen, 
“Slammin’ Sam” Snead, Charley (“Ru 
fus the Red”) Ruffing, and all you other 
talented people who have delighted us 
with your athletic excellence and who 
must, in your private lives, also have 
an allergy for such reporting. 

Can’t you remind your friends—and 
mine—how skillful and lively was the 
reporting of Ring Lardner and of West- 
brook Pegler when they were writing 
sports? How, in the late 1920’s Pegler 
made so merry over Brooklyn’s “daffiness 
boys” and over “Notre Dame’s foreign 
legion, which stopped off at South Bend 
now and then during the autumn to 
collect its mail?” 

And can’t you remind them how much 
an art alliteration is when used by mas- 
ters? Spenser and Swinburne knew how. 
As a fair start, they had musical names, 
and they learned how to make alliterative 
measures dance agreeably and effectively 
upon the ear—how “to blazon broade 
emongst her [Clio’s] learnéd throng.” 


As for some of us, “until the blustring 
storme is overblowne,” we shall be driven, 
with Paul Gallico and John Kieran, to 
say a farewell to sports, and to seek so- 
lace from page one by relaxing with 
writers whose literary devices give us 
peace and stimulating pleasure, not an 
ache in the ear. 

More, we hope that in the phoenix- 
world that must rise from the rubble of 
this, some one will manage to purge per- 
manently from the sports pages such 
reporting as I have described. 





THERE are others like Scrym, Jimmy 
Young, for example, who have been do- 
ing what they could in behalf of THe 
Quit and the fraternity—busy men like 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor of Publisher’s 
Auziliary; Albert W. Bates, of Swift & 
Co., and Carl Kesler of the Chicago Daily 
News, who are serving as a headquarters 
committee in Chicago; Floyd Shoemaker, 
of the Missouri Historical Review, who is 
continuing his good work as chairman 
of SDX’s Historical Sites in Journalism 
Committee (note the announcement in 
this issue), and many others. 

But there’s plenty of room on the band 
wagon for the rest of those still at home 
to do their bit in keeping SDX function- 
ing, if on a somewhat restricted basis, un- 
til you fellows in uniform get back home. 
We have a feeling they will come through, 
too! 


In case you missed the announcement, 
Jim Kiper, who had served THe QuimLt and 
SDX so well, left several months ago to 
join the public relations staff of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., in Si. Louis. That 
left capable Genevieve Stamper, who has 
so many SDX friends, and Mrs. Helen 
Pichler, her loyal and able co-worker, to 
keep headquarters in Chicago operating. 

Then, Nov. 7, Genevieve was married 
and left SDX. With both Jim and Gene- 
vieve leaving, the salary roll at SDX head- 
quarters has, of course, been cut accord- 
ingly. Smaller space is being taken at 
35 East Wacker Drive for the duration 
and Mrs. Pichler is carrying the head- 


EDITORIAL 


[Concluded from page 2] 


quarters load, with the help of the head- 
quarters committee. 

That sort of brings us up to the New 
Year just ahead. We are planning to con- 
tinue for the time being on a bi-monthly 
basis, making each issue as large as con- 
ditions warrant. We can’t tell you at this 
writing just how large the January-Feb- 
ruary issue will be—that depends, of 
course, on our advertising support. 


Now, one things more before closing 
this rather rambling account in which we 
have endeavored to express holiday best 
wishes and to bring you up to date on 
Tue Quit and SDX. 

We want to have a complete record of 
the part played in World War II by mem- 
bers of SDX. Won’t you pass this infor- 
mation on to us as soon as you can—word 
of your entrance into service, your prog- 
ress, advancement, decoration, etc.; or 
have your folks do it? We want that rec- 
ord to be complete—we can tell you from 
the material already assembled that it is 
indeed a splendid record you men of SDX 
are making. And we back home are 
plenty proud of it. 

As 1943 draws to a close and a new year 
approaches, we want to send all of you 
best wishes, wherever you are. And we 
are sincerely hoping that by this time next 


year Hitler, his horde and Germany it- 
self will have been taken care of in such 
a thorough and convincing manner that 
it will last for generations; that the treach- 
erous Jap will have been shorn of all his 
ill-gotten gains and pushed back to his 
original islands for all time to come; that 
the basis of a real and lasting peace. true 
friendship among nations, may have been 
achieved and that you will be home 
for Christmas in 1944! 
Sincerely, 
RLP. 


C. C. Coprmncton (Florida-Professional 
37), publisher of the Lake City (Fla.) Re- 
porter, and for several years executive 
secretary of the state salvage board, has 
resigned, and been given a captain’s com- 
mission in the Army, to take up work 
along the lines he has followed for the 
state. 


C. Cartron Hartitey (Ohio State °30), 
publisher of the Hilltop Record, Colum- 
bus, O. suburban weekly, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval 
Reserve and reported at Ohio State Uni- 
versity July 15 for an indoctrination 
course. 


Jean A. Brapnick (Indiana ’34), formerly 
of the Franklin (Ind.) Star, is now a 
yeoman, second class, USN, and on the 
staff of the Stars and Stripes in London. 


Masor Paut W. Bett (DePauw ’23), 
former personnel director of the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times, is an executive 
officer at Wright Field, Dayton, O. 
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Europe's Underground Press 


I HAVE talked recently to the editors 
of five underground newspapers. They 
have produced thousands of copies of 
lively, up-to-date journals, under the 
very noses of their German overlords, 
but eventually they were forced to es- 
cape to England. Pantagruel and Valmy 
appeared in France, Vi Vil Oss et Land 
(We Want Our Own Country) in Nor- 
way, V Boj (Into Arms) in Czechoslo- 
vakia, La Libre Belgique in Belgium. 

The Germans insisted upon a military 
censorship for Belgian newspapers in 
May, 1940, but matters really came to a 
head when a lawsuit in the Seventh 
Chamber of the Commercial Court of 
Brussels, brought to light some odd facts. 
It revealed that Raymond de Becker, a 
well-known adventurer, had been placed 
in charge of the Brussels paper Le Soir. 
He was given this job by the Chief of 
the Propaganda Division of Brussels, 
Propaganda Staffel B—acting on instruc- 
tion from the German authorities. 

Belgian journalists and editors quickly 
answered the situation. Editors resigned, 
journalists found some other way of 
earning a living, proprietors tried to with- 
draw the established names of their 
papers. In some cases the proprietors 
fought the Nazis to the last ditch, and 
at least two of them gave their lives 
rather than see their paper reduced to 
Nazi propaganda sheets. This happened 
in the case of De Hasque, owner of the 
Flemish paper Gazet van Antwerpen, who 
was arrested and eventually died in a 
concentration camp. Peeters, too, the di- 
rector of the Belga Agency, died in 
prison. 


Meanwute, behind the scenes, a 
daring band of patriots, with several 
writers amongst them, remembered the 
tradition of La Libre Belgique in the last 
war and finally, on the fifteenth of Au- 
gust, 1940, the paper came to life again. 
By July, 1942, it had reached a circula- 
tion of 30,000. Today its circulation ap- 
pears to be somewhat higher than that. 

There are no less than 150 under- 
ground newspapers published in Belgium. 
The majority of them were duplicated 
in the beginning. Today, many of them 
are printed and carry the unmistakable 
stamp of the professional journalist. 

Each faction has its representative 
paper from the Socialistic L’Espoir, Com- 
battre and Le Monde du Travail, to the 
Communistic Les Temps Nouveauz, 
Clarte, Le Drapeau Rogue and La Jeu- 
nesse Nouvelle. Belgium is unique in one 
respect. It even has a’ special under- 
ground paper for women, La Voix des 
Femmes. 


Tue Netherlands have played a con- 
siderable part in the underground press 
of Europe. Het Parool (The Parole), 
Holland’s leading underground paper, 
reached a circulation of roughly 5,000 
copies recently, and a readership of 100,- 
000. Het Parool’s motto comes from the 
Dutch national anthem—‘“I will remain 
faithful to my fatherland till the death.” 

The editor is extremely well informed 
about the private affairs of the different 
political factions struggling to make the 
most of the German occupation. For 
instance, when the Nationaal Socialis- 
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tische Beweging, the Dutch Nazi Party in 
Holland led by Mussert, began to quar- 
rel with the smaller Nationaal Socialis- 
tische Nederlandsche Arbeit Partij, under 
the renegade Major Kruijs, Het Parool 
suddenly came out with a remarkable 
article, giving, in detail, the plans for 
a very hush-hush meeting which N:S.B. 
thought was known to its inner circle 
alone. It caused a considerable stir. It 
shook the N.S.B. rather badly. 

The various German attempts at fi- 
nancial manipulation are also ruthlessly 
exposed in Het Parool by someone very 
familiar with the deceptive intricacies 
of Nazi economies. 

Quislings, again, go in fear of the little 
paper. It has an uncanny flair for dig- 
ging out their next bit of betrayal. Even 
German moves are sometimes announced 
some days before, in the columns of Het 
Parool. 

When it looked as though Mussert, 
head of the chief Nazi party, would be 
given considerable power in Holland, 
Het Parool came out with a powerful 
appeal for a general strike should such 
a catastrophe really happen. Whether or 
not the Germans took heed of this warn- 
ing, in the next reshuffle of power, they 
managed to overlook Mussert. 


FRANCE has 30 underground news- 
papers circulating today. Pantagruel, the 
father of them all, was unique in some 
respects. You came upon comments like 
this in its colunins: “England, let us not 
forget, has declared that her war aims 
include the re-establishment of the in- 
tegral territory of France. That is why 
we look forward to her victory, though 
not necessarily to the humiliation of the 
German people whose talent nobody 
ignores. .. . We shall thus constrain our- 





Reveauin Glight on the under- 
ground press of Europe and the 
part it is playing in fanning op- 
position to the Nazis and their 
Quislings is shed in this article 
by Vincent Brome, Fleet Street 
journalist who has covered 
every side of the war and who 
recently has written a book, 
“Europe’s Underground Press.” 

This article appeared origi- 
nally in the New Statesman 
and Nation, and was obtained 
for use in The Quill through the 
British Information Services. 

The full story of the under- 
ground press, of course, can not 
be revealed until after the war 
but this article gives some idea 
of its scope, of the heroism of 
its editors. 





selves to avoid any spiteful or bitter 
criticism of the Germans .. .” 

Unusual sentiments amongst the gen 
eral tendency to ruthlessness! There was 
an equal breadth about their comments 
on Oran, Dakar and the English raids 
generally: 

“If we admit that the English are 
fighting for us at the same time as for 
themselves, which is indeed the fact, they 
are no more to be blamed than our own 
soldiers, who blew up our bridges or 
destroyed our fortresses. That is one 
of the unhappy necessities inherent in 
war, and one can only judge them im 
partially, by recalling the reasons which 
govern the acts... .” 

Pantagruel- eventually reached a read 
ership of 10,000 and then, one day, the 
editor was arrested and shot. 


Paut SIMON, ex-editor of Valmy, be 
gan duplicating his underground news 
paper with a child’s printing set. It 
took them a whole month to print off 
the first issue. There were just 50 copies 
in the beginning, but they passed from 
hand to hand until their effect was out 
of all proportion to their number. Be 
fore Simon left France, Valmy had be 
come a printed wartime paper, with a 
readership in the neighborhood of 100, 
000 


The developing nerve centres of re 
sistance in France have put across some 
magnificent bits of effrontery. One in 
particular, fluttered the Nazi dovecotes. 
Almost overnight isolated newspapers and 
underground units brought themselves 
into contact with one another, and a 
scattered system of resistance suddenly 
cohered. By underground channels they 
began to co-ordinate their activities. 

Nor did it stop there. They proceeded 
to produce their own charter, something 
on the lines of the Atlantic Charter. The 
terms were smuggled to London and 
covered five main points. The Vichy re 
gime must go; France must recover com 
plete sovereignty and integrity at home 
and in the Empire; retribution must 
follow for damage to French rights and 
interests; there must be guarantees to 
render France’s traditional invader in 
capable of further aggression; France 
would remain faithful to her republican 
and democratic ideals. 

There was a somewhat reactionary taste 
about the charter. It was also, inevi 
tably, nationalistic. But circumstances 
were harsh enough to have produced a 
far more extreme document. Today the 
three largest underground new-sheets in 
France—Fran-Tireur, Liberation and 
Combat—each print 60,000 to 80,000 copies 
every fortnight. 


Across in Norway, the underground 
newspaper with the biggest circulation 
is Fri Fagbevegelse, the organ of the 
underground Trade Union leaders. There 
are some 350,000 trade unionists in Nor 
way today, and Fri Fagbevegelse puts 
their point of view, but always as part 
of the total national effort against the 
invader. There is a united front amongst 
the underground newspapers of Norway. 
They want their Labour Prime Minister 
back under the aegis of King Haakon. 
[Concluded on page 18} 
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Courtesy San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


From an old print depicting the assassination of James King in San Francisco May 14, 1856. 


Carwonma newspaper history is less than 
a hundred years old, yet in that time it has re- 
corded the names of writers and publishers who 
have left their mark on state, national and inter- 
national journalism. . 

Some, such as William Randolph Hearst and 
E. W. Scripps, became founders of great news- 
paper chains; others, such as Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller and Edward Markham, 
went to the allied field of literature; others 
achieved distinction as newspaper columnists, 
cartoonists and critics. 

But in California itself, while these and their 
fellow leaders are duly acknowledged, there is 
one editor above all others who stands as the 
examplar of talent, truth and energy—James 
King of William, a reformer of the press and a 
sacrifice to the redemption of a city in the early 
days of California. 


Newspapers in California are synonymous 
with California as an American institution, and 
their development in the state has kept pace with 
the growth of California as an integral part of 
American democracy. For in the days when the 
territory was ruled by the Spanish and Mexican 
governments, residents received their news from 
the mouths of padres and traders, and from news- 
papers published on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the Sandwich Islands. But in July of 1846, 
when Commodore Sloat sailed into the harbor 
at Monterey and captured the seat of govern- 
ment in the name of the United States, Califor- 
nia’s first newspaper had its inception, to be 
born a month later. 

The Commodore needed to publish a proclama- 
tion that California now was American; a chap- 
lain in his fleet—Walter Colton—had formerly 
been an editor in Philadelphia, an able seaman— 
Joseph Dockrill—was a printer, and in Monterey 
was another ex-journalist—Robert Semple—who 
could set type and sell ads. 

In the capital buildings there was an old 
press, badly rusted, and a Spanish font of type, 
which caused trouble with the English alphabet; 
there were no leads or slugs, but some were 


cut from tin with a jacknife; and there was no 
paper, so long, brown cigaret wrappers were 
used. Thus on Aug. 15 the first newspaper in 
California, the Monterey Californian, was issued, 
half in Spanish and half in English. 


Wrrn that as a starter, other papers were 
founded in the next few years in San Francisco, 
San Jose and Sacramento. They were relatively 
unimportant and might have continued in their 
small ways had it not been for the Gold Rush. 
But in 1849, among the hundreds who poured 
across the plains and across the isthmus of 
Panama, there were many who had been printers 
and editors back East; and when the gold fever 
abated, these men turned back to their previous 
vocation and started papers up and down the 
state. One historian well described it when he 
wrote, “the first institution after the hotel and 
saloon is the printing office.” 

The men who came to California in search 
of gold remained as its citizens, a rough-and- 
ready, live-and-let-live pioneer frontier type. 
The law of the mining camps became the law 
of the cities, and the “better people” paid close 
attention to their growing businesses, but little 
attention to muncipal governments. Graft and 
corruption thrived; ballot-box stuffing and false 
counting were unmolested; crimes were commit- 
ted openly; and law-enforcing bodies were lax 
and incompetent. 

In the first ten months of 1855 there were 489 
murders in the State, but only six legal hang- 
ings. The newspapers recorded such things with 
brief stories, but only a few ever raised their 
voices from time to time in protest. Even these 
quickly relapsed into the same coma that gripped 
their readers, and slavery to local political bosses 
was lost in the burning national question of 
Negro slavery to white masters. 


Into this picture stepped James King of Wil- 
liam, the editor. He was no stranger to San Fran- 
cisco by 1855, for he had come West in 1848 by 
steamer; had spent some time at the “diggins” 
near Placerville; had later become a merchant 
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and banker in Sacramento; and in the fall of ' 
had returned to San Francisco to form his ov 
banking house. 

The 27-year-old-financier was signally succe: 
ful at first, but the speculative investments of . 
employee brought him difficulties and his ba’ 
closed. He entered the employ of another ba’ 
and that failed in the financial crash of 1855. ] 
then started a second bank of his own, but wit 
out success. 

Meanwhile he had written some articles fot 
paper, explaining current banking problems, a 
the power of his pen to enducate and to influer 
people had captured his interest. 

On Oct. 8, 1855, he founded the Daily Eveni 
Bulletin, which still lives today as the Call-Bul 
tin, the oldest of the four major papers in S: 
Francisco. Using his knowledge of banking, 
first took open issue with its leaders, a campai 
which caught the tide of public sentiment 
acting to the financial crises of that period. 

Encouraged by this response he broadened | 
field to include corrupt city officials. He minc 
no words; he pulled no punches. When he 
tacked David Broderick, the most powerful po 
ical figure in the state, he named names a 
cited cases, and wrote, “We have every co! 
dence that the people will stand by us in t 
contest; and, if we can only escape David 
Broderick’s hired bullies a little longer, we v 
turn this city inside out, but what we will exp 
the corruption and malfeasance of her officiar 

He was threatened so continuously that he pi 
lished his route to and from his office and 
vited his critics to meet him publicly anywhi 
along the streets, but added, “God have mer 
upon my assailant.” Even his most rabid enem 
regarded him as “a game and fearless man” a 
the temper of his virulent editorials reflected 
own personal courage. 


Tue people of San Francisco reported to 
new paper with an eagerness that showed tl 
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T cosy. when the importance of maintc 
important than ever before, Sigma Delta 
through Floyd C. Shoemaker, Chairman c¢ 
Journalism, that it will mark either t#Y)grav 
or site of his press, as the second Pphris 
designating such sites. This program, was 
metal plaque were placed on the si of 

King was selected for the honor fm o 
by a poll of members of the committee a 
Temple Graves Il, of the Birmingham Age-I 
M. Lee, professor of sociology at Wayne U1 
Historical Quarterly; Richard L. Neuberger, 
M. Long. of the Austin (Texas) American-S 
Palmer Hoyt. publisher of the Portland | 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Willard R. Si 
Capt. Irving Dilliard, of the St. Louis Post [ 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary. Chicago, and Re 
of the Detroit News. 

In the accompanying article, Neal Var 
ternity, ably discusses the career of James 
early California journalism. 
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were waiting for someone to lead the way. True, 
there had been a mild uprising of the Vigilantes 
in 1851, but the tempest had subsided quickly, 
and the graft and waste had rebounded stronger 
than ever. There was public indifference, yes, 
but underneath was a growing resentment and 
realization that something should be done. 

Yet nothing had happened to crystallize that 
sentiment until James King of William turned 
from banking to publishing, with a resulting re 
ception that broke all San Francisco newspaper 
records. In one month the circulation was 2,500; 
in three, 3,500; and in six, more than 7,000 daily, 
the largest in the city. In his first editorial King 
wrote that he was “fully sensible of the folly of 
a newspaper enterprise as an investment of 
money,” but the sudden rise of popularity of 
the new sheet belied his cynical expectations. 

In November, 1855, a gambler, Charles Cora, 
shot and killed United States Marshal Richard 
son. He was arrested and for a few days there 
were open threats of lynching, but they faded 
away. Then rumors began to circulate that $40,- 
000 had been raised to fix the jury, and that 
Cora would go free. 

This was the sort of meat into which James 
King of William could sink his teeth, and he did 
so with a hunger stimulated by a personal hatred 
of many of Cora’s friends. When the first trial 
was held, King wrote, “Look well to the jury. 
If the jury is packed, either hang the sheriff 
or drive him out of town and make him resign. 
If Billy Mulligan lets his friend Cora escape, 
hang Billy Mulligan or drive him into banish- 
ment.” 

The first jury disagreed, a second trial was 
postponed repeatedly, and King’s vehment at 
tacks knew no bounds. Upon Mulligan, the 
county treasurer, and James Casey, a city super 
visor, he heaped especial abuse, for they were 
particularly friendly with the murderer. 


Casey decided to retaliate in kind, so he be 
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sigma Delta Chi, 


professional journalistic fraternity, announces 


Chairman of the organization's Committee on History Sites in 
ther t#¥/grave of James King of William, pioneer California editor, 


second 


rine to be so memorialized in its national program of 


rogram. was inaugurated last year when a granite boulder and 
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of Anthony Haswell’s printing press at Bennington, Vt. 
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Francisco Call-Bu'letin 


Courtesy San 


James King of William 


Crusading editor of early California days whose memory Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, will honor in connection with its designation 


of Historic Sites 


gan to contribute articles to the Sun 
day Times attacking the personal 
character of King. But he had a 
spotted record himself, for he had 
served an 18-month prison term in 
New York state before coming to 
California and had been arrested in 
San Francisco for election rioting. 

King revealed the New York con 
viction, added to it the charge that 
Casey had won his supervisoral seat 
by ballot stuffing in a district wherein 
he did not reside, and ended up by 
saying that he richly deserved “hav 
ing his neck stretched for such a 
fraud upon the people.” It was but 
another in a long series of barbed 
shots but this one found a sensitive 
mark. 

On the afternoon of May 14, 1856, 
Casey lay in wait for King on a cor 
ner near his office, and shot him down 
on the street. 

The assassination was the signal for 
the organization of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1856. Casey was arrested 
and imprisoned with Cora, and the 
forces of “law and order,’ knowing 
that vengeance was on every man’s 
lips, fortified the courthouse. But the 
Committee knew no barrier. Its thou- 


in Journalism. 


sands of members surrounded the 
jail and turned weapons upon it, until 
those inside surrendered Casey and 
Cora to the vigilantes. Six days later, 
when James King of William died 
from his wound, the Committee hung 
the two men in the center of San 
Francisco. 


THe funeral of James King was 
marked by ceremonies which were 
unequalled in California until a decade 


later, when President Lincoln was 
shot. All over the State flags flew 
at half-mast and bells tolled; men, 


women and children wore mourning 
bands; and the procession for the cru 
sading editor was more than a mile 
in length, with marchers four abreast 

Papers sprang up with the name 
Vigilante; two newspapers in San 
Francisco which criticized the action 


of the Committee were put out of 
business through complete loss of 
patronage. 


“The blood of James King of William 
has cleansed the crime-ridden city,” 
wrote one contemporary, while the 
San Jose Telegraph paid tribute with, 
“The assassin of the lamented King 
sought a shining mark—eminent for 
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Neal Van Sooy 


A member of the Executive Council of Sigma 
Delta Chi. professional journalistic fraternity: 
publisher of the Azusa (Calif.) Herald; past 
president of the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and recently named di- 
rector of the Stanford University Alumni 
Association, Mr. Van Sooy is author of the 
accompanying article on James King. 





probity, for private and public purity of 
character, he was no less remarkable for 
his fearless independence in maintaining 
the freedom of discussion and the liberty 
of the press. He fell a victim to that inde- 
pendence—a martyr to that liberty. The 
man sunk beneath the hands of the as- 
sassin—-but the principle he maintained 
and died for has gained new energy and 
power and will live forever.” 


Tue rest is briefly told. Under the rule 
of the Vigilance Committee, law and 
order were restored and a properly-con- 
ducted election took place. Civic graft 
and corruption were to raise their heads 
again in San Francisco and throughout 
the state, but never from as firmly en- 
trenched positions as in the early ’50s, 
and always there was the historical threat 
of the vigilantes to keep restraint. 

As for James King of William, “his 
paper brought about the reformation, but 
the reformer lost his life.” He had started 
a newspaper in a spirit of revenge, had 
shaped its policies to drive out his ene- 
mies, had fallen a victim of the sword to 
one who had been a victim of his pen, 
and had thereby become one of Cali- 
fornia’s most famous citizens. 

He was an editor for only seven months, 
but he won more fame than any other 
California editor; he was a publisher 
for but a short time, yet he succeeded as 
few others have ever done; he believed 
in freedom of the press as and individual, 
and died for it as an exponent; he was 
an unsuccessful banker who became early 
San Francisco’s greatest newspaperman. 


Ir is interesting to wonder what would 
have become of James King of William 
had he not been assassinated. Reform 
movements and reform editors come and 
go, for the tidé of public opinion never 
stays at full flow, and the crest he was 
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King’s First Issue 


This is a reproduction of Page 1 of the 
first issue of the Daily Evening Bulletin 
published by James King of William, in San 
Francisco, Oct. 8, 1855. The print was ob- 
tained from the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif., through 
the courtesy of the California Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., Inc., and its manager, 
James B. Long. 





riding might have carried him into ob- 
scurity. 

Another great California journalist, 
Lincoln Steffens, pointed out in his auto- 
biography that reformers agitate but 
seldom perpetrate their ideals. Had 
Casey ignored King’s attack and stayed 
his murderous hand, we might today 
know his name only as one among hun- 
dreds who have edited California news- 
papers in the 97 years of their history. 
But death brought him immortality, for 
a reformer becomes a martyr when the 
opposition kills him, whether he be Wal- 
ter Liggett of Minnesota, Don Mellett of 
Ohio, or James King of William of Cali- 
fornia. 

Josiah Royce wrote, “It was expedient 
that one man should die for the people, 
and King’s services, although not nearly 
faultless, had been so excellent that the 
gods seem to have esteemed him worthy 
of an unspeakable honor; and they chose 
him as the man.” 

His personal animosities, his business 
failures and his human weaknesses were 
forgotten overnight. Remembered only 
was his zeal against civic corruption, and 
his death shook the people—not only of 
San Francisco but of the whole state— 
out of their lethargy and into an active 
fight to create healthy governments under 
which to live. 

What is even more pertinent to us 
today is the fact that James King of 
William not only aroused the citizenry, 
but brought about a regeneration in his 
own profession. His fellow editors had 
grown so accustomed to civic corruption 
that they no longer were offended by the 
smell of political pollution, and it took a 
newcomer to the trade to again quicken 
their olfactory sense. 


¢ i 
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Floyd C. Shoemaker 


As secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri and editor of the Missouri His- 
torical Review for more than 25 years, Mr. 
Shoemaker has won national recognition for 
his work in Missouri History. As chairman 
of Sigma Delta Chi's Committee on Historic 
Sites in Journalism, he has directed the 
launching of and carrying on of that work. 








It is not hard to imagine the attitude 
of most San Francisco publishers when 
the Bulletin started. There were dozens 
of daily and weekly papers in the city 
already, with a high birth rate and corre- 
sponding mortality. Here was just 
another paper, started by a 33-year old 
man who had an ax to grind, and who 
had to get an outsider to put up money 
for the enterprise. 

And who was this young man, King? 
He had been a bank clerk in the East 
as a youth, a miner at the diggins, a mer- 
chant in Sacramento, and a banker— 
with a record of three closings—in San 
Francisco. And now he was turning to 
journalism, which afforded him a means 
of attacking his enemies. Small wonder 
that his entrance into the field caused 
little comment among his contemporaries. 


Burt James King of William had one 
thing to offset his lack of newspaper ex- 
perience, and that one quality was some- 
thing that his competitors lacked. 

It was a firm faith in the principle and 
power of freedom of the press, and he 
used it unsparingly. 

His bravery aroused the timorous, his 
leadership inspired the lackadaisical, and 
his vigor rejuvenated the feeble. 

One after another, most of the papers 
of San Francisco fell in line behind 
him, at first timidly and then more bold- 
ly; and up and down the state more and 
more editors began to dip their pens 
into the same well from which flowed 
the potent ink used by James King. It 
took his blood, mixed with that ink, to 
bring about the final reformation of a 
decadent press, but when it came it 
came with a force that has been undi- 
minished ever since. 

Today, it is fitting that Sigma Delta 

[Concluded on page 16] 
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By William A. Rutledge III 


Journalistic Books 


Inspiration to Quill readers to rise 
above straight routine writing and storm 
the heights of best sellers of American 
literature comes from the typewriter 
of Dean Frank Luther Mott, of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri. Dean Mott, a foremost 
authority on the writing business, has 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his stupen- 
dous research in American magazines. 
Dean Mott was director of the School 
of Journalism at the University 0f lowa 
during my undergraduate days. It is 
indeed a pleasure to present him as this 
column’s guest.—W. A. R. 


By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


‘Tus journalistic book has in the last 
few years attained a popularity that has 
created an episode in publishing history. 

Of course, journalists have often been 
writers of books in the past; or perhaps 
it might be truer to say that authors 
have often been journalists. From Frank- 
lin, Paine and Freneau on down, litera- 
ture and journalism have been bedfel- 
ows. Sometimes it was incidental, as 
with Irving’s magazine editorship, or, to 
take an even more extreme case, Emer- 
son’s connection with the Dial. Lowell 
had a lot of the journalist in him, and 
Howells spent his boyhood in a country 
newspaper office and his maturity in a 
magazine office. Mark Twain and Whit 
man—but make your own list. 

This present phenomenon is something 
different. 


Carsar boasted, “Veni, vidi, vici,” 
and then he wrote a book to prove it, 
to the dismay of schoolboys of many gen- 
erations. The war correspondent — pro- 
duct of the last hundred years only—says 
likewise: “I came, I saw, I wrote a book 
about it.” 

George W. Kendall, the first full- 
fledged war correspondent, wrote a book 
about his capture and imprisonment by 
the Mexicans; but his experiences as a 
correspondent in the war against Mexico 
had to wait for Lauriston Bullard and 
his new biographer, Fayette Copeland. 

In the Civil War, the correspondents 
were apparently too busy corresponding 
to write books during the war itself 
(though Parson Brownlow’s Book might 
be considered an exception), but imme- 
diately the conflict was over there was 
a flood—or at least a freshet—of books 
of this character, by such writers as 
A. D. Richardson, C. C. Coffin, Junius 
Henri Browne, Thomas W. Knox, and 
G. A. (“Gath”) Townsend. The War 
with Spain was too short to allow the 
correspondents to get books under way, 
although Richard Harding Davis was 
very prompt with his. 


Tey got under way in a hurry, how- 
ever, in the First World War. Frank 
Simonds was out with The Great War 
in the summer of 1914, closely followed 
by Frederick William Wile, Irvin Cobb 
and others. 
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In the course of that war, more ‘han 
a score of books by newspaper corre- 
spondents were published; but the only 
ones which made the monthly best seller 
lists, even briefly, were Richard Harding 
Davis’ With the Allies, E. Alexander 
Powell’s Fighting in Flanders, and Fred- 
erick Palmer’s My Year of the Great War. 

I go into this in some detail because 
several articles have been published re- 
cently which give the impression that 
newspapermen wrote few or no books 
about the last war—and, indeed, that 
there were not many books of any au- 
thorship about the war to be found in 
the monthly best seller lists. 

Here are ten books—to name no more 
—which were on those lists during 
World War I and which will be remem- 
bered by most 50-year-olds: Hay’s The 
First Hundred Thousand, Hall’s Kitch- 
ener’s Mob, Service’s Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man, Peat’s Private Peat, Aldrich’s 
Hilltop on the Marne, Empey’s Over the 
Top, Barbusse’s Under Fire, O’Brien’s 
Outwitting the Hun, Streeter’s Dere 
Mable, Ibanez’s Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. Yes, there were plenty of 
books about World War I, and many of 
them sold in six figures. 

And yet it is true that the present 
vogue for spot, hurry-up, I-was-there 
books by journalists is something new and 
different. 


Ir all really began with Pearson and 
Allen’s Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
itself probably suggested by Mirrors of 
Downing Street and Mirrors of Washing- 
ton. The Mirrors books, and especially 
the saucy Merry-Go-Round, were pub- 
lished anonymously, and were immedi 
ately a sort of succés du scandale. They 
seemed to stimulate other journalists. 

Sheean’s Personal History, Farson’s 
The Way of a Transgressor, Miller’s I 
Found No Peace, van Paasen’s Days of 
Our Years were among the autobio- 
graphical narratives which now began to 
pour from the press. Mowrer’s signifi 
cant Germany Puts the Clock Back moved 
Germany to put the author back across 
its borders. Gunther’s Inside Europe and 
Inside Asia were highly informative. 
Observe that all the books named above 
were on the monthly or weekly best 
seller lists. 

Also, there were dozens of books by 
journalists published in these years which 
were merely pot-boilers. It seemed that 
every correspondent who had been in 
China or Abyssinia or Russia encouraged 
by the success of Gunther, Miller, and 
Mowrer, was hustling his memoirs into 
print. 

Scores of them, postponing their work 
on the Great American Novels which 
most newspapermen are more or less 
secretly writing in what is jocularly 
known as “spare time,” ransacked their 
scrapbooks for stories of their interviews 
with Mussolini and their anecdotes of 
Goering’s love life. 

Some of this stuff was pretty bad; but, 
taken all together, it established jour- 
nalists as writers of popular books on 
current affairs. Thus, when the present 
war began, the newspaper reporter’s type- 
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Dr. Frank Luther Mott 


writer was recognized as being at the 
service of the publisher of books 


Now. American publishers are a pretty 
shrewd lot. If they were not, they would 
not stay in business very long, for theirs 
is a highly competitive, swiftly moving 
game. 

As soon as the present war fixed the 
interest of the public on the exciting 
panorama of world affairs, the publishers 
feverishly contacted the foreign corre 
spondents, pressing contracts upon them 
and urging the necessity of haste in the 
preparation of manuscripts. The “I-saw 
it-happen” boys did not hang back. They 
were used to speed and deadlines. Thus 
scores of books by journalists about the 
war have got themselves written and 
published in record time. 

Many of them have been remarkably 
good. Bill White, Ira Wolfert, Ed Beattie, 
Dick Tregaskis, Bill Trumbull and Clark 
Lee have done fine jobs; and half a dozen 
others have done so well, no doubt, that 
I have no right to name these without 
naming more. Also, there have been 
many books about current phases of the 
war, by newspapermen and others which 
are too thin, too badly organized, and 
too hastily written to stand up under 
competent criticism. 

It has been said repeatedly in recent 
weeks that this flood of spot books by 
journalists will soon be over, that there 
are too many poor books among them, 
and that they will soon poison their own 
stream. The flood will be over just as 
soon as people get tired of reading and 
buying such books, and no sooner. Pub 
lishers will perhaps become a little more 
discriminating; it is clear that a year ago 
they were taking almost everything of 
this character that came along. But a 
sudden subsidence of books on current 
subjects by journalists is not to be ex 
pected or desired. 


Ir is interesting to note the connection 
of this literary movement with the over 
all best seller list. Keep in mind that 
weekly and monthly best sellers do not 
necessarily reach the over-all list; only 
a few of them do. 

The over-all best sellers are the books 
which, no matter what positions they may 
occupy in the weekly lists from time to 
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time, industriously pile up sales until, 
within a month or a year or five years, 
they have reached the grand total, in all 
editions, of half a million copies. That 
is arbitrary, but you have to be arbi- 
trary in making a canon; and half a 
million is a good round figure and a lot 
of books. 

In the war years of 1914-1919 three 
Harold Bell Wright books achieved this 
list. Pollyanna (1913) was going strong; 
Tarzan hit the bookstores in 1914. Only 
one war book—Dere Mable—made the 
over-all list in those years, and nothing 
by a newspaperman. 

In the latter twenties and early thir- 
ties, a change came over the monthly best 
seller lists: fiction became less dominant. 
In 1935 a non-fiction title—Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s North to the Orient—topped 
everything. It was in 1931 that Wash 
ington Merry-Go-Round appeared, oc- 
cupying third place in non-fiction for 
that year and leading off the movement 
of topical best sellers by journalists. 

Doubtless this movement was effect 
more than cause of the turn to non-fiction. 
The cause—or one of the causes—seems 
to have been the increased seriousness 


of the American mind in facing the 
problems of depression and international 
affairs. The book clubs, too, probably 


played some part in the turn toward non- 
fiction. 


Tue over-all list for the present war 
began with For Whom the Bell Tolls and 
Mrs. Miniver, Out of the Night and Ber- 
lin Diary. 

Then came two strongly religious titles 

The Keys of the Kingdom and The 
Song of Bernadette. And then the follow- 
ing: 1942, Steinbeck, The Moon Is Down; 
1942, White, They Were Expendable; 
1942, Skinner and Kimbrough, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay; 1942, Hargrove, 
See Here, Private Hargrove; 1942, Tregas 
kis, Guadalcanal Diary; 1943, Saroyan, 
The Human Comedy; 1943, Willkie, One 
World; 1943, Saunders, Combined Opera- 
tions; 1943, Lawson, Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokio. (The White, Saunders and Lawson 
titles had not, as this was written, reached 
the half-million mark; but they seem 
sure bets, especially White and Lawson. 
Manuals, Bibles, textbooks, etc., are not 
included in the over-all best seller list.) 

Thus eight of the thirteen 1940-43 best 
sellers are war books. Four journalists 

-Shirer, White, Tregaskis and Hargrove 
are represented. 

This may not seem such a big haul 
for the newspaper boys, but it is the 
first time that newspapermen writing on 
public affairs have been on the over-all 
list at all since Parson Brownlow, of the 
Knoxville Whig, wrote his once famous 
book in 1862. 

And when you add all the near-misses 
of the top list, the “better sellers” of 
the weekly and monthly lists, you have 
a remarkable ten-foot shelf of “I-was- 
there books.” Enough to constitute an 
impressive episode in the history of con- 
temporary publishing. 





Wuuam O. Trapp (Indiana °12), the 
eleventh man initiated by the Indiana 
University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, and a 
former newspaperman in Albany, Phila- 
delphia and New York, was awarded a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree by Cornell 
University at the annual commencement 
day exercises. For the last year he has 
been an assistant in history at Cornell. 


Awarded ANPA Medal 





Frederick C. Irion 


Irion, Missouri '39, graduate student in 
the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University was awarded first prize of $500 
and a gold medal in the annual essay com 
petition conducted by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The School 
of Journalism was presented a bronze 
replica of the medal. 

Irion, who is New York State Pub- 
lishers’ association fellow in the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University, 
titled his prize-winning monograph “Wea 
pons of Democracy.” This year the gen- 
eral subject for the ANPA competition 
was “The Achievements of the Newspaper 
in Public Service During War.” 

Irion, whose home is in Kansas City, 
Mo., was graduated from Kansas City 
Junior College in Missouri in 1937 and 
went to the University of Missouri, where 
he received two undergraduate degrees, 
Bachelor of Journalism and Bachelor of 
Arts and Sciences. He was awarded the 
Eugene Field Scholarship for newspaper- 
making ability while in the School of 
Journalism at Missouri. While at Mis- 
souri he was a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity; 
Kappa Tau Alpha, journalism honorary 
fraternity; Acacia, social fraternity; and 
co-editor of Showme, campus humor 
magazine. 

After Irion left the University of Mis- 
souri he worked for a year on the Temple 
(Texas) Daily Telegram before entering 
the Universit: of Wisconsin, where he 
received the Master of Arts degree in 
American history in June, 1941. From 
Wisconsin, Irion went to Syracuse, where 
he is working for his doctor’s degree. 





Cuartes W. ALEXANDER (Kansas °38) has 
joined the staff of the publicity depart- 
ment of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago. Alexander has been a staff 
member of Carl Byoir & Associates for 
the past year. Prior to his joining the 
Byoir agency, he was on the publicity 
staff of the Merchandise Mart. 


Newspapers 


[Concluded from page 3} 


corded when the person referred to is 
of such standing in the community as 
to warrant it, the rule being much the 
same for white persons. 

Educated men or women, perhaps with 
college degrees and achievements in the 
arts and sciences, cannot be handled 
as illiterate swineherds. Both Richmond 
papers regularly accord the foregoing 
titles to colored persons of standing. Any 
other course is strongly resented by the 
colored community, and rightly so. 

Another matter which may not seem 
to have any special significance, but 
which is deemed important by our 
colored friends, is the capitalization of 
the word “Negro.” Members of that 
racial group feel that only through a 
capital “N” can the race be given its 
proper typographical status. Many 
papers, both North and South, capitalize 
the word, but others do not. It should 
be done. 


Some colored people appear to object 
to the mere statement in the body of a 
crime story that the criminal is a Negro. 
Two or three New York papers an- 
nounced recently that they will not 
use the race tag anywhere in their ac- 
counts of crime. This seems an extreme 
point of view, since the question whether 
a criminal is white or colored is a mate 
rial part of the story. 

However, neither Richmond paper uses 
the word “Negro” in any headline deal- 
ing with crime, and the body of the story 
contains only one reference to the racial 
identity of a Negro criminal. This pro- 
cedure, which seems only fair, has to 
be modified in rare instances where the 
racial identity of those concerned is an 
essential part of the story, but it holds 
good for ordinary purposes. 

Attention to such details helps to 
lessen interracial hostility in these diffi- 
cult times, and thus contributes to the 
winning of the war. 

It is also highly constructive when a 
paper, such as the Washington Star, 
scotches a whispering campaign which 
threatens to get out of hand and to cause 
violence and bloodshed. The Star’s ex 
ample can be studied to advantage by 
all of us. 


Wauar the editors of America need to 
do primarily in this crisis is to be fair, 
just and objective in their handling of 
Negro news, and at the same time to be 
bold, imaginative and forthright when 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
seem likely to bring a head-on clash. 

It has been demonstrated that this ap- 
proach allays friction, quiets apprehen- 
sion and helps to create cordial relations 
and a spirit of national unity. 





G. Marvin Suutt (Illinois °39) has re- 
signed as instructor in economics at 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill., to 
become governmental policy editor for 
United Air Lines in Chicago. 


Lewis Ranpotpx Fort (Emory-Profes- 
sional °41), for seven years professor of 
journalism at the University of Alabama, 
left May 16 for Washington as a new 
overseas director for the American Red 
Cross. 
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Public Relations 


CAREERS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
THE NEW PROFESSION, by Averell 
Broughton. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 255 pp. $2.00. 


Averell Broughton, in “Careers in Pub- 
lic Relations,” attempts and succeeds to 
a high degree in describing public rela- 
tions as a career, telling what one needs 
to enter the field and outlining the cam- 
paigns of several big enterprises. 

Public relations, says Broughton, is a 
point of view. It is “an expression of busi- 
ness philosophy which recognizes the 
need for adjustment and harmony be- 
tween business and the other major fac- 
tors in the social framework which con- 
tains our civilization.” 

Specifically, he says, “any activity de- 
signed to acquaint the public with facts 
about almost any idea or subject can be 
classified as a public relations function. 
This means that public relations includes 
advertising (which is but a tool of public 
relations), routine publicity, press agent- 
ry and carefully calculated plans designed 
to form public opinion about a new gov- 
ernmental, business or cultural concept.” 

Public relations people must have a 
sense of social responsibility. Otherwise, 
they become propagandists, and Brough- 
ton cautions, look at Hitler’s success. 
Modern communication makes public 
opinion something that must be reckoned 
with quickly. Public relations, he points 
out, is not modern crystal gazing, but a 
science that takes knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

The beginner in this field should serve 
an internship, Broughton says. This can 
be in business, in advertising, radio, pub- 
licity “and even journalism.” He dis- 
cusses the types and tools of this new 
profession. It is a new field in which not 
many people started with it as a goal. 
Many of the people he quotes say that the 
public relations director of a firm should 
have been brought up in that particular 
business. 

The last 100 pages of the book are de- 
voted to interviews with the public rela- 
tions directors of General Foods, Ameri- 
can Water and Electric, the War and Navy 
departments, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, General Motors, Johns-Man- 
ville, the Institute of Life Insurance and 
the present head of Ivy Lee’s firm. 

This book is a contribution to the field 
because it is the first book addressed to 
people who are considering public rela- 
tions as a profession. It makes interesting 
reading for newsmen who want to see 
what a practicing public relations execu- 
tive thinks about his work.—Dicx Firz- 
PATRICK. 

* 


Revealing Reporting 


REPORT ON NORTH AFRICA, by Ken- 
neth G. Crawford. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 206 pp. $2.00. 


Ken Crawford’s “Report on North Af- 
rica” is a great book! 

It is one of the few books in the last 
decade that is good for more than one 
reason. Many of the recent books, partic- 
ularly those by journalists, have some 


merit but there are usually many glaring 
deficiencies. 

“Report on North Africa” is important 
because it is the first book that came out 
of our Africa adventures dealing with the 
political significance and background in- 
volved. It is interesting because it gives 
many of the sidelights which were not in- 
cluded in the books of the front line re- 
porters. It is a vital book because it at 
least outlines some of the complexities 
that are facing the American nation. It 
is a revealing book because it tells a story 
that the truth paper PM would not print. 

PM sent the chief of its Washington 
bureau on a three months’ inspection trip 
of North Africa. PM was the most vocal 
critic of America’s handling of the poli- 
tics in that area. 

Upon Crawford’s return, Washington 
news circles predicted that PM would 
never run what he had to say about North 
Africa. They did not and a few weeks 
later, Ken became an associate editor of 
Newsweek. 

On the second last page of the book, 
Crawford writes, “I know of a newspaper 
editor who had said that, regardless of 
facts, his paper was so far committed 
against State Department policy in North 
Africa that he could never admit that 
Robert Murphy was not essentially a 
fascist.” Facts changed Liberal Craw- 
ford’s attitude. It is unfortunate that facts 
would not influence the editor of Marshall 
Field’s New York daily. 

“The fighting in this war has been well 
reported,” Crawford points out, “but the 
politicking not so well.” This was not all 
the reporters’ fault. It was partly due to 
the tight political censorship, but this 
seemed justifiable since “total war is 
fought with political as well as physical 
weapons.” This naturally “creates a per- 
sonal problem for any reporter who is 
sensitive to his responsibilities.” 

The book opens with an interesting 
chapter on submarine warfare. Craw- 
ford’s report on how lend-lease worked 
out should be required reading for the 
staff of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. American State Department officials 
headed by Robert Murphy and military 
men did a good job and saved numerous 
American lives even though the liberals 
did not approve of U. S. bargaining with 
those who could produce—regardless of 
political tendencies—Crawford declares. 

Ken Crawford deserves the high trib- 
ute for one of the finest jobs of intelligent 
and honest political reporting in the an- 
nals of American journalism.—Ditcxk Frrz- 
PATRICK. 





Preserving Peace 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE, 
by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. 
303 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. $2. 


As the forces of the United Nations 
continue to smash at the Axis on various 
fronts, driving Mussolini from his bal- 
cony and blasting the production centers 
of the Reich in a continuous round of 
bombs, thoughts must be turned ahead to 
the days when peace, not yet at hand, 
will come. 

But how to make this a lasting, an en- 
during peace? This is the problem dis- 








cussed at length in this volume by for- 
mer President Hoover and former Am- 
bassador Gibson. First printed in May, 
1942, the volume reached its tenth and 
revised edition Jan. 15, 1943. 

If read before, it merits re-reading in 
view of current events. If not read, it 
should be required reading for all news- 
papermen. 

The volume is divided in three parts, 
the first describing the seven dynamic 
forces which make for war and peace 
and the movement of these forces from 
the Renaissance until the first World 
War in 1914; the second, the movement 
of these forces from the beginning of 
World War I to the beginning of the 
Second World War in 1939. The third part 
treats of conclusions as to the essential 
foundations of peace and the various 
plans and proposals to maintain the 
peace when the foundations are so laid. 

The authors suggest that the peace- 
making be divided into three stages: 1, 
instead of the usual armistice a condi- 
tional peace; 2, an indeterminate period 
—a breathing spell—for the rebuilding 
of political life and economic recovery; 
3, a further period for settlement of long- 
view problems. 





Records 


[Concluded from page 6} 


down on marketing and I get busy with 
some queries. I mark scripts which need 
either revision or retyping so that I’m 
aware there is work waiting for me to 
do when Id like to play hookey. 

I’m continually being surprised by re- 
ceiving news that some script I would 
never have considered of interest to an 
editor is the very one he wants to see. 
After studying a recent copy of his peri- 
odical, I re-read my script. It it seems 
to measure up to those already published, 
I put it in an envelope I address with the 
hope that he’ll like my article. 

But I do wait to hear whether I'm 
going to get a check or a rejection slip? 
Oh, no! I consult a list of topics I make 
from the replies to my queries and get 
busy on another script which some edi- 
tor has written he would like to see. 

So my records seem to work something 
like a kitten that chases its tail. I study 
unsold scripts for ideas springing from 
work already done and I keep striving 
to find one editor who will find exactly 
what he wants in one of my unsold 
scripts. 





James King 


[Concluded from page 12] 


Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
which has such high professional ideals 
based upon the keystone of democracy— 
freedom of opinion—pays tribute to this 
martyred journalist. 

He was the fearless leader who in- 
spired his weaker brothers to take up 
the torch against those who would dim 
it. A man of great talent, truth and 
energy, he unselfishly laid them and 
his life upon the altar of freedom of the 
press. 

It was David Starr Jordan, the great 
chancellor of Stanford University, who 
wrote: “But California will not forget 
James King, a reformer of the press, and 
the editor of the Bulletin in times when 
it took a man to be an editor.” 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Frep Byrop (Temple °33), former Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) Inquirer «orts writer has 
been promoted from second to first lieu- 
tenant and is statoned in the South Pa- 
cific area. 


Hersert Perry McNeat (Florida ’37), city 
editor of the Ocala (Fla.) Star-Banner, 
has been sworn in as a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Lieut. James S. McArTee (Missouri °31) 
has reported for duty at the Fourth Naval 
District Public Relations office in Phil- 
adelphia. He formerly was with the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Journal. 


Epwarp J. Byrne (Marquette °32), edi 
tor of the Jefferson County Union at 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., for the last year, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the Navy. 


Lucien A. Fre (Northwestern-Profes- 
sional 39), associate editor of the Chester 
(l.) Herald-Tribune, left for Quonset 
Point, R. L., where he entered the Navy. 
He was recently commissioned lieutenant. 


JosepH B. CAmpBeELL (Illinois ’28), pub- 
lisher of the Nashville (Ill.) Journal, has 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
commander in the U. S. Navy. 


Pvt. Writ1aM C. MILter (Indiana-Profes- 
sional °34), former Bloomington, Indiana, 
newspaperman was recently transferred 
to San Diego, Calif. 


lst. Lieut. Rosert H. Estasroox (North- 
western °39), former editorial writer on 
the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, is as- 
signed to the New Orleans Staging Area. 


Lieut. Frank ZumBro, USNR (Pennsyl- 
vania State ’40), formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Press in Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been detached from 
the press section of the Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, and goes to public re 
lations duty at a Navy blimp base. 


Sam Srincer (Temple ’34), assistant amuse- 
ment editor of the Philadelphia (Pa.) In 
quirer for the past nine years, has been 
inducted into the Navy Seabees and as 
signed to Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Va., 
for training. 





RicHarp McLaucHLIn (Washington & Lee 
33), book reviewer of the Cleveland (O.) 
Press, has been inducted into the Army. 


ArtHur Carstens (Michigan 35), com- 
missioned an ensign by the Navy, has 
been called into service. He will serve 
in air-combat intelligence after training 
at Quonset, R. I. 


Rosert Boerio (Iowa °35), night manager 
of the Detroit (Mich.) Associated Press 
bureau, has been commissioned by the 
Navy as a lieutenant and will take his 
training at Quonset, R. I. 


Don Dovctass (Stanford °33), former 
news editor of the San Francisco (Calif.) 
News, has finished his preliminary train- 
ing at Camp Hood, Texas and is now 
awaiting assignment to a permanent unit. 


Duptey LinpNer (Oregon °35) has been 
commissioned as a first lieutenant in the 
Army and is stationed at the Los Angeles 
Port of Embarkation. 


Lieut. W. Ciirrorp McDowe Lt (Stanford- 
Professional °38), formerly of the Ale- 
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meda (Calif.) Times-Star and Turlock 
(Calif.) Journal, has been assigned to the 
commander, torpedo squadron training 
with the Atlantic Fleet. His home base is 


i Naval Air Station at Quonset Point, 
» 2 


Harry B. FrisHMAN (California ’28), for- 
mer editor of the Elsinore (Calif.) Leader- 
Press has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the USNR and has left for training 
school in Columbus, Ohio. 


Atvin H. Siro (Oklahoma 37), former 
reporter on the Shawnee (Okla.) News 
Star, now in England, was promoted to 
corporal. 


ALBERT STOFFEL (Kentucky °31), formerly 
of the news staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, is in Miami to begin serv 
ice as a lieutenant. 


FreD Witson (Temple °35), formerly of 
the Chester (Pa.) Times, has won his 
lieutenant’s bars and is stationed at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., with the Air Corps. 


Burrows Matruews’ (Syracuse-Profes 
sional *42), editor of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express, for the last 17 years, 
has been commissioned a major in the 
Army and ordered to the School of Mil- 
itary Government at Charlottesville, Va. 


Mas. New L. Maurer (Iowa °32) is base 
intelligence officer at the Yuma, Arizona, 
Army Air Field. 


2np Lieut. Russet E. Kiesete (Iowa °41) 
is now stationed at Camp Stewart, Geor 
gia. His address is 679th AAA M.G. Btry., 
2nd Prov. A/B Bn. 


Lesutie StarcH (Wisconsin '34), news edi- 
tor of the Waupun (Wis.) Leader-News 
has been sworn into the Naval Reserve 
with the commission of ensign. 


W. R. Twrnitnc  (Stanford-Professional 
39), publisher of the Blackfoot (Idaho) 
Evening Bulletin, and former San Fran 
cisco manager of the CNPA, has taken a 
leave of absence for the duration to enter 
the Armed Services. 


Lieut. Date E. Boyp (Iowa ’42) has been 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action, and has also been promoted from 
second lieutenant to first lieutenant. 
Lieut. Boyd has seen much action since 
he left England and went to Africa in 
December, 1942. 


Tep Parks (Iowa °44) is taking pre-flight 
training at Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mas. Vircit L. Lewis (Iowa ’28) is Assist- 
ant G-3 on the staff of the Amphibious 
Training Command, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, 
NOB Norfolk, Va. 


Sect. GItBertT O. MAINKNECHT (Iowa °41) 
is now located at Headquarters Btry., 391 
AAA Bn., APO 402, Nashville, Tenn. 


Lieut. Ftoyp G. ArpPaAN (Northwestern 
33), assistant professor of journalism at 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. on 
leave for military service, is now sta 
tioned at the U. S. Naval Air Station in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He is serving as assist- 
ant photographic officer in the Aviation 
Training Department. 


Pre. Jack A. Moorneap (Northwestern 
35), owner and publisher of the Neo 
desha (Kan.) Daily Sun, now stationed 
at Camp Robinson, will serve as editor of 
a new weekly newspaper for the 55th 
General Hospital Unit. 
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Dorrance D. RopertcK (Oklahoma ’22), 
publisher of the El Paso (Tex.) Times and 
owner of radio station KROD, has been 
commissioned a captain in the Army. 


Lieut. Sam Jackson (Stanford °37) has 
been assigned as a naval aviation instruc 
tor at the Naval Air Station in Livermore, 
Calif. Lieut. Jackson was a member of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal editorial 
staff. 


Donatp K. Catkrins (Southern California 
41), publisher of the Modesto (Calif.) 
Journal and Valley Citizen, has been pro 
moted from lieutenant to captain in the 
Marine Corps. He is on duty in the South 
Pacific theater. 


Rosert D. Innes (Northwestern °38), re- 
porter and feature writer for the Chicago 
(Ill.) Daily News, has been commissioned 
an ensign in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Ernie Hoperecut (Oklahoma °41) was re 
cently made editor of the Pearl Harbor 
Bulletin, official Navy Yard news maga 
zine. 
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Situation Wanted 


AVAILABLE: 28-year-old, draft exempt, 
1940 journalism graduate. Two years’ 
newsmagazine experience; presently a 
bored government employe. Married but 
will go anywhere. Write, Box G, c/o 
THE QUILL. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
MARKETED—REVISED—CRITICIZED 


BILL RUTLEDGE 
6877 Yaeger Place Hollywood, Calif. 








Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 


Badge—$5.00; 
eral 10% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official, jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 


Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
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WHO-WHAT-WHERE Little Newspapers— 





Cuartes L. Atten (North Dakota ’24), 
on leave from the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University, has 
been appointed chief of the OWI News 
Bureau. 


Don Prerce (Kansas °41) has joined 
the sports staff of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Daily Capital. 


Cuester G. Reese (Washington State 
24), former managing editor of the 
Boise (Ida.) Capitol-News and with the 
Spokane (Wash.) Press, has joined the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


E. HsaLmar Bsornson (Minnesota Pro- 
fessional °31) has resigned as assistant 
deputy administrator of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, to become an 
editorial writer for the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star Journal and Morning Trib- 


une. 


Cuar.tes P. Nutrer (Missouri ’23) has 
returned to Kansas City, Mo., to assume 
the post of news editor in the bureau 
where he entered the service of the As- 
sociated Press in 1927. Nutter has been 
managing director of the La Presna As 
ociada, the AP’s Latin-American subsid 
iary, since last January. 

Corvin T. Leonarp (North Carolina ’21), 
for more than 15 years a member of the 
Greensboro (N.C.) News-Record staff, 
has been named editor-manager of South- 
ern City, municipal magazine, at Raleigh, 
N. C 


Members of the University Press club 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, have elected 
Froyp Mitter (Michigan State Profes- 
sional *41), of Royal Oak, first vice-presi 
dent; Conrap Cuurcu (Michigan °17), of 
Pontiac, second vice-president, and JOHN 
L. Brumm (Michigan Professional), of 
the University of Michigan department 
of journalism, secretary-treasurer. 


Ratpo W. ANpERSON (Iowa State °33), 
editor of the lowa Farm Economist, pub- 
lished by the Iowa State College, has re- 
signed and will enter Red Cross work. 


Ray Hutt (Missouri '25), formerly of 
the Henderson (N.C.) Daily Dispatch, 
is the new managing editor of the Kan- 
napolis (N.C.) Daily Independent. 


Louis F. THomann (Southern Califor- 
nia ’36) has joined the Los Angeles staff 
of the Wall Street Journal. He formerly 
published the Dayton (Ia.) Review, a 
weekly. 


Neau E. Van Sooy (Stanford °33), pub- 
lisher of the Azusa (Calif.) Herald, has 
become director of the Stanford Alumni 
Association. He had been industrial re- 
lations director for the National Motor 
Bearing Company, of Redwood City. 


Joseru A. Branpt (Oklahoma 21), for- 
mer president of the University of Ok- 
lahoma, has been appointed director of 
the University of Chicago Press. 


Jack Goutp (Southern Methodist °33), 
chief of the Jackson, Miss., bureau of the 
Associated Press was transferred to the 
Baton Rouge, La., bureau, Oct. 1. 


Don E. Huts (Marquette 35), Racine, 
(Wis.) Journal-Time editorial staff mem- 
ber for the last five and one-half years, 
has resigned and will join the Associated 
Press at Omaha, Neb. 


[Concluded from page 4} 


Mr. Dooley said “a newspaper comforts 
the afflicted and afflicts the comfortable.” 
Treat neighborhood newspaper people 
with the respect they deserve. See to it 
that they get their fair share of the ad- 
vertising and not just the free publicity. 
Don’t worry about the technical side . . . 
it’s a lot of hocus-pocus. The dailies, like 
the high church, surround their sancti- 
mony with icons. If you have a story 
I'll print it even if it’s written on birch- 
bark in Sanskrit. If you haven't a story, 
I won't, no matter how well prepared. 


WE have to help our readers to get 
the will-power to fight. We have to in- 
spire our readers to deeds that require 
unusual effort and sacrifice. When we 
have convinced ourselves we have the 
courage of our convictions. Unlike Mr. 
Hearst and Mr. McCormick we are no 
more worried about the freedom of the 
press than we are about our country’s 
freedom. We are not afraid of the loss 


of freedom of our press because we be- 
lieve it is the moral duty of newspaper 
men and women to publish a paper so 
fair and so good that our freedom will 
be automatically guaranteed by a local 
community of appreciative readers. 

Chicago is the ideal place for an en- 
lightened community publication, be- 
cause the city has the lowest journalistic 
IQ of any large city in this country. The 
daily press pre-occupation with its own 
politics and neglect of community life, 
not to mention the failure to co-operate 
fully with the war effort, makes it a ripe 
field for imaginative, exploratory, vigor- 
ous journalism. 

I don’t say the little Booster has all 
this. Rather I call for it. To be conscious 
of the need and to strive for it is the 
first line of attack. The opportunities are 
there for those who want to take advan- 
tage of them, to raise the standards of 
the slipping fourth estate through a new 
kind of newspaper which is not suffering 
from semantic sag. 


Europe's Underground Press 


[Concluded from page 9] 


Recently there were some 12 widely 
circulating secret papers, apart from in- 
numerable smaller ones. Eidsvold, Kongs 
Posten (The Royal Post), Tidens Tegn 
(The Sign of the Times). Vi Vil Oss et 
Land, Fri Fagbevegelse, Alt for Norge 
and Radio-Avisen are some of them. 

Yugoslavia has a pretty good selection 
of free papers ranging from Svoboda Ali 
Smrt (Freedom or Death), a Slovene 
paper, to Slovenski Porocevalec, repre- 
senting the Communists. 

There was one audacious feature com- 
mon to all Yugoslavia’s underground 
newspapers in the early days. They 
carried the official censorship stamp of 
their particular section of the country. 
The official censors tried to stop this 
practice by changing their stamps from 
time to time. Within a few days the 
underground press had changed theirs 
too, and always it was an exact replica. 


THe Czechoslovak clandestine paper, 
V Boj, was in existence before the war, 
and was fortunate enough to have an 
elaborate network of distribution before 
the Gestapo came into the field. 

When the country was overrun, the 
whole organization went underground 
and continued to function with amazing 
success. There were small-time shop- 
keepers who risked their meager liveli- 
hood to wrap goods in copies of V Boj, 
milkmen who pushed copies under door- 
ways as they delivered the morning milk, 
waitresses who gave you a copy with the 
bill. 

The work of V Boj fired the imagina- 
tion of the ordinary Czech citizen. The 
inspiration behind it all was 44-year-old 
Josef Skalda. 


The first issue of V Boj, following the 
German occupation, was a four-paged 
affair decorated with the old Hussite 
weapons and the white lion of Bohemia. 
Oddly enough the paper operated with- 
out any trouble for nearly 11 months. 
But they caught Skalda in the end and 
shot him. 

Czechoslovakia’s underground press 
wants the old coalition government back 
in power, the Government drawn from 
five or six parties—Conservatives, In- 
dustrialist, Catholics, Liberals and Social 
Democrats. There are also Communist 
stirrings, but they do not appear to be 
very extensive. Benes, it is understood, 
would remain President. 


Ir is difficult enough producing news- 
papers under wartime restrictions in free 
Britain, but it seems something near a 
miracle that these papers reach circula- 
tions up to 50,000 in German-occupied 
Europe. How do they get the paper? 

One stock trick began with a girl clerk 
“losing” a roll of paper in the books 
of the company. It virtually ceased to 
exist so far as the paper company was 
concerned. Then it was whisked away, 
after office hours, in a lorry to a railway 
siding. There they affixed the name and 
address of somebody in, say, Paris, who 
could legitimately buy paper. It was 
driven to his offices or factory and trans- 
ferred after dark to one of the rooms 
where the “underground newspapermen” 
worked. 

Underground traffic of this kind goes 
on continually in the occupied countries. 

The full story, of course, must await 
the end of the war. 





Cart C. Wess (Oregon °32) has been 
named secretary and field manager of 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 


Joe A. Morris (Missouri °26) was 
granted a leave of absence from the 
United Press, New York, to join the Office 
of Censorship in Washington. 
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The world will still B iD round 
The world will still (SQ round 


No doubt we will witness many marvels after the war, 


when V-Day dawns on a weary world. 


Plastics—T elevision—Electronics today are words used to 


conjure up strange visions. 


We expect to be told almost any time now by some of 
our more free-wheeling Prophets that, due to these and 
other wonderful developments, we may soon receive our 
morning news in the form of a capsule, having swallowed 
which, we will find ourselves informed of the events of 
the last twenty-four hours, and enlightened as to their 


significance. 


But we of Epriror & PUBLISHER, who have served the 
newspapers of America for over half a century through 
booms, wars, and depressions, know that the newspaper 
is here to stay—that it will continue to perform its vital 


functions after the war as before— 


That it will continue to be the most efficient medium for 


influencing the greatest number of people— 


That it will play an even greater part than it ever did 


in the marketing and distribution of goods. 
We are making our plans accordingly. 


We suggest now as a good time to look over yours. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Otdest Publishers’. and Advertisers’ Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ivan knows... 
Sweetness is a 
Materiel of War 


In the bitter cold of an Eastern winter front, 
tea is a vital matériel of war. But, to satisfy 
the Russian inner man, tea must be sweet as well 
as strong and hot. How could this need be met 
when the Nazis held or destroyed the high- 
tonnage beet sugar areas of the Ukraine? 


Saccharin Monsanto has been the answer. 
Large quantities have been flowing to our ally these 
many months. 


Sweetest’ substance known to man, a single pound of 
saccharin has the sweetening power of 400 to 550 pounds of sugar. 
That, too, is important in terms of vital convoy space and for 
quick and easy distribution from the docks to widespread fighting 
fronts and remote interior points. 


A strangle hold once was held by Germany on world production 
of saccharin, though the product was discovered in an American 
laboratory. That hold was broken in 1901 when Monsanto Chemical 
Company was formed. The first product of the infant company 
was saccharin . . . forerunner of the hundreds of Monsanto Chemi- 
cals made today. 


Just another instance where free American enterprise, pro- 
ducing something new through the initiative of everyday people 
and at the risk of private capital, is serving our allies today as it 
will serve the world of peace tomorrow. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Louis (4). 


SACCHARIN MONSANTO is produced as white 
crystals or as a powder. It is derived from coal tar, salt, 
sulphur, air and water. It is widely used domestically for 
tobacco; for tooth pastes and powders, mouth washes and 
for drugs where the use of sugar is not desirable and the 
element of nutrition is not involved. Because it has no 
nutrient value, saccharin is often prescribed in tablet form 


Y for diabetics and for those who must avoid sugar for health 
or diet reasons. During the sugar shortage of World War I, 
saccharin was in daily use by millions of soldiers and civilians 
for several years. 








ton Award also 
4 five Monsanto plants *: St Louin, Mo. 
1d Karneck. Tense and Springfield. Mass. 

















